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FOR THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE, 
MADAME GEOFFRIN,. 


No. 7 of this miscellany contained an article from the Lon- 
don Monthly Review on the Letters of Mademoiselle de I’ Es- 
pinasse, with some severe strictures upon the moral character 
of the extraordinary society of which that lady was so distin- 
guished a member. The fascination of the brilliant circle to 
which she belonged, seems to be more durable and memorable 
than most of the splendours of local and colloquial wit, though 
the impressions produced by the members of this society upon 
each other, have not been recorded in letters and other memo- 
rials with that fondness and warmth of praise which have cele- 
brated the English literati of the age of Anne. We are all of 
us greatly interested in the personal history of Swift and of 
Pope, and the eminence of their genius perhaps commands less 
of our regard than some of the circumstances of their lives 
connected with the affections. Martha Blount, and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, Stella and Vanessa, give a charm to the 
history of these poets which themselves could not have impart- 
ed alone; and with whatever diversity of opinion, of indul- 
gence, or of blame, we may regard the individuals thus con- 
nected with these eminent persons, there are elements of human 
nature in their collective history peculiarly engaging even at 
this distance of time. There are youth and beauty, and pas- 
sion and reason, the strength of attachment, the weakness of 
susceptible hearts, the doubts of hope, the patience of unsub- 
dued, and the resentment of rejected love, together with many 
adverse principles, namely—selfishness, coldness, varity, and 
caprice ; and besides these, there are a sincerity of confidence, 
and a constancy of friendship, characteristic of some of the par- 


ties, that give dignity to all the circumstances of their mutual 
intercourse. 


Vou. I1.—Sat. Mag. 2H 
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Like that of the great men in scripture, the history alluded 
to, pleases us, because it is faithful to our nature. It repre- 
sents persons who gave a name to their age as compounded of 
strength and infirmity, of folly and wisdom, of virtue and vice 
—at once blemished and exalted—as greatly to be censured, 
worthily to be honoured, and partially to be imitated. ‘Those 
of us who are lovers of our kind, who feel ourselves to belong 
to “a poor, blind, bewildered, erring race,” delight in all that 
illustrates 1t; and authentic anecdotes, letters and memoirs, 
seem to us among the most genuine and precious preservers of 
character—theretore we are interested, not only in such histo- 
ries as relate to our own literature, but i in all that are connected 
with the peculiar traits of any nation, and with general morals. 

We, ourselves, have a disposition in all evil to find some 
good, not indeed by inverting the names of good and evil, 
and by losing discrimination in our charities, to soften all cen- 
sure into the sparing mercy that blunts the acuteness of mo- 
ral perception, but by estimating character on the whole, by re- 
garding the dispositions of those we decide upon, by consider- 
ing the amount of influence negative and positive, good and 
bad, effected by an individual or a community that comes under 
our "judgment. English literary history is delightful to us, for 
it records so much of generosity, of high motives, of exemplary 
goodness, that we honour the nation for its henekadl excellence ; 
and French memoirs too, connecting literature with manners 
and morais, are not less attractive. We are grieved to read of 
falsehood, coldness, utter heartlessness, and debasing licentious- 
ness, in the pages which celebrate the wit, the grace, the gaiety, 
and freedom of thought, which are the most beautiful results 
of cultivated mind, and which give a zest to the intercourse of 
polished life that homely virtues always want; and we feel the 
sincerest pleasure in finding amidst the imposing profligacy, 
which has some traits but too attractive, that goodness of heart 
which is untainted by example, and which operates against a 
thousand counter influences, in all the manifold modes of prac- 
tical benevolence. We love to feel sentiments of reverence and 
esteem springing up in our minds because they make us hap- 
pier and better, and we love to extend them beyond ourselves 
on account of this effect of them, and because they are a debt 
and tribute of justice; they perpetuate the reign of virtue in 
the world, they keep it in memory, and hold it up to imitation, 
they cherish philanthropy, and prevent that disdain and dis- 
trust of mankind, which severe virtue and unhappy experience 
too often inspire. No individual of the time appears more fitted 
to relieve the disgust produced by too many of her contempo- 
raries than Madame Geoffrin, the subject of the following 


pages. 
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When Mademoiselle |’Espinasse was suffering under the de- 
cline which terminated her ':fe, she declared it was a consola- 
tion to her to precede her friend Geoffrin into the grave—so 
sincerely did l’Espinasse love that affectionate and beneficent 
woman. She felt a melancholy satisfaction in dying before her. 
The historv of no female can excite more regret than that of 
’Espinasse ; the sentiment it inspires is singularly contrasted 
by the feelings produced by that of her friend, whose useful- 
ness, whose sound sense, great simplicity, and extraordinary 
benevolence, deserve to be told all over the world for a memo- 
rial of her, and whose own felicity was in accordance with her 
disposition. Let any one disposed to regard the state of society 
in which she lived as without a redeeming principle, as one 
mass of moral corruption, without that “ salt of the earth” which 
preserves the social system, read her history, correct his judg- 
ment, and according to his means imitate her example. 

The following article is principally extracted from a miscel- 
laneous work little read, and affords an interesting view of the 
character of Madame Geoffrin. The first formation of her 
mind she described herself in a letter to the Empress of Russia. 

‘*¢ T lost my father and mother while yet in my cradle. I was 
brought up by an old grandmother, who possessed an excellent 
understanding. She had received very little instruction; but 
her mind was so enlightened, exercised, and active, that it 
never left her at a loss, and always compensated for the want 
of learning. She was able to gossip so agreeably on subjects 
that she did not understand, that nobody wished her to have 
understood them better; and though her ignorance was ever so 
manifest, yet she brought it out in so pleasant and humorous 
a way as to confound the pedants that wanted to shame her. 
She was so satisfied with her lot, that she looked upon learning 
as a thing which a woman may do very well without. ‘I have 
done so well without it,’ said she, ‘that I have never once 
been able to perceive the necessity of it. If my grand-daugh- 
ter be dull, learning will only make her positive and insupport- 
able, but if she have a quick understanding, with sensibility, 
she will imitate me, and by ingenuity and sentiment make up 
for what she does not know; or set about learning that to which 
she feels the most aptitude, and thereby learn it with the greater 
rapidity.’ In consequence of these maxims I was not permitted 
in my childhood to learn any thing more than to read, but I 
was obliged to read a great deal. She taught me to think, by 
making me pass my judgment upon every thing; she taught me 
to know mankind by inquiring into my opinion of people; at 
the same time giving me her own. She would have an account 
of all my perceptions, and of all my actions, and she corrected 
them so gently, with so excellent a method, that I never con- 
céaled from her the most insignificant of my thoughts. Whs 
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passed in my mind was as obvious to her as my outward form. 
My education was uninterrupted: I never quitted my grand- 
mother’s side, and all that I saw was a lesson to me. She hated 
the artificial graces of the dancing master. She was not fond of 
instrumental music, but she loved the voice without accompa- 
niment; and she would have allowed me to sing, had I pos- 
sessed a natural talent for it. She discerned in me no other 
qualities to guide than thought and sentiment, therefore she 
contented herself with ~only guiding my thoughts and senti- 
ments; and I, like my grandmother, am very well satisfied with 
my lot.” 

This education was followed by a remarkable result. Ma- 
dame Geoflrin was truly the disciple, faithfully formed upon 
these maxims, and she delineated herself, in the words which 
she applied to her grandmother. ‘“ She had received very lit- 
tle instruction; but her mind was so enlightened, exercised and 
active, that it never left her at a loss, and always compensated 
for the want of learning.” ‘The predominant qualities of her 
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mind were simplicity, rectitude, delicacy, taste, and elegance. 
Her justness of perception was equally displayed in the judg- 
ments which she pronounced, and in the caution with which 
she formed them; for she never decided upon what she did 
not perfectly understand ; and the same propriety was apparent 
in her household concerns, and the whole management of her 


affairs. She had discernment, but it was discernment of the 
first instant, for she did not apply her faculties with sufficient 
patience and continuity to clear up obscurities, and unravel 
complications. Neither did she conceal this indolence of mind. 
“It is with my mind,” she would say, “ as with my legs; I like 
to take a walk on even ground, but I never choose to clamber 
up mountains, for the pleasure of saying, I have climbed such 
or such a mountain.” 

She could not bear to see children wise beyond their years, and 
of whom great wonderment was made. Knowing the pains it 
costs to produce artificial character, and prematurity of talent, 
they excited in her, she said, a disagreeable emotion. Under- 
standing her own powers, she never had the conceit to become 
a writer. Once, she was earnestly solicited by some of her 
friends to publish an account of her life; after some importu- 
nity, she promised to gratify them, and appointed a particular 
day to read the beginning of the memoir. This is it. 


* MEMOIRS OF MADAME GEOFFRIN. 


“ In six volumes duodecimo. 
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“© Preface.—For the consistency of my character, the turn of 
my mind, the simplicity of my taste, I am indebted to the good 
fortune which has accompanied me in all the events of my life. 
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How delicious is it to me now to transport myself by recollec- 
tion into the different scenes of it! and how charming to think 
I am going to unveil myself to my own inspection! 

“ This work will be to me what large plans of needlework 
are to us women; the choice of the design delights us, the exe- 
cution employs us for some time, we work 2 little at it, we have 
soon got enough of it, and then leave off.” ‘This was the whole 
of the work. 

The vivacity and graces of her mind were diffused through 
the whole of her conversation and letters. The style of the la.- 
ter was easy and unaffected, though she took time to compose 
them. Her téte-d-téte conversations were gentle and lively, her 
thoughts were just, and the application of them original. She 
possessed in an eminent degree the agreeable and captivating 
talent of leading the persons with whom she conversed to such 
subjects as were interesting to them; and she would then let 
them talk without inierruption. An honest gentleman, the 
Abbé Londet-Priene, once came to Madame Geoffrin’s on an 
evening. He was apt to be tiresome, but she, perceiving that 
she was not likely soon.to get rid of him, led him to talk on the 
subjects he was confessedly well versed in. On his departure, 
Madame Geoffrin said to him: “ Mons. l’ Abbé, you have been 
extremely entertaining.” —* I am only the instrument,” return- 
ed he, “on which you have been playing in your masterly 
manner.” 

In large companies she talked but little ; but under particular 
excitements, in the society of her friends, she was very ani- 
mated and original, giving excellent delineations of character, 
and defending her opinions with much warmth and effect. She 
said of loquacious people: “ They do not trouble me when 
they only babble, and do not look for an answer. My friend 
Fontenelle says they give him time to rest, but to me their 
clack affords another advantage, it is like the ringing of bells, 
which does not prevent me from thinking, but invites to it.” 
All her knowledge consisted of what good sense collects from 
society by observation. Men of genius and learning were al- 
ways welcome to her house, and she loved them. She pleased 
in conversation with the learned, for her ignorance was amia- 
ble, and she was always ready to receive information; but she 
really possessed the most useful of all knowledge, that of man- 
kind. For this she applauded herself, and her friends pardon- 
ed her self-complacency on account of it. She wrote thus from 
Warsaw to Marmontel: “ Neighbour, I am delighted with 
your success ; I would with all my heart exchange mine for it; 
but for nothing in the world would I give up the knowledge I 
have of mankind.” About the same time she likewise wrote to 
@’ Alembert: “T ain sensible I have seen enough of men and 
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things. I have laid up a good store of comparisons and reflec- 
tions for the rest of my life.” 

She had reduced the results of her observations to maxims, 
which she occasionally repeated to her friends. Some of them 
were the following :— 

.% Economy is the source of independence and liberality. 

“« The surest way of avoiding tiresomeness from others, 1s to 
talk with them of themselves. 

“¢ We should never advise people who are in want of advice ; 
never reprove those who deserve reproof, nor endeavour to en- 
liven those who are a plague to themselves. 

“ We should never vindicate a friend that is attacked, on the 
side whereon he is accused, but on the good side, which is not 
disputed by his accusers. 

‘* We should praise the persons we love and esteem, only in 
general, and not in the detail.” 

These maxims may appear paradoxical, but explained by 
Madame Geoffrin, they passed for the dictates of wisdom and 
truth. 

The knowledge of mankind, which so often conduces to mis- 
anthropy, and restrains us from taking an active part in the 
prosperity of our fellow creatures, produced a contrary effect 
on the heart of Madame Geoffrin. Beneficence was her con- 
stantemployment. The practice of it became to her one of the 
necessaries of life. Her servants remarked that she always rose 
earlier than usual, when she had any presents to make, or any 
assistance to bestow. She was careful to conceal the particu- 
lars of her bounty ; and in the proper sense of the word, did not 
let her right hand know what her left hand gave. On this sub- 
ject she sometimes quoted an oriental sentence, signifying that 
the good we do, though it be lost among men, will be rewarded 
in heaven. Particularly with her friends, and the men of let- 
ters who composed her society, she indulged what she called 
her giving humour. She would visit them with this view alone. 
She would observe the furniture of their apartment; and what- 
ever she saw wanting to convenience, whether a screen, a clock, 
a writing fable, &c. she was sure to supply. Whatever she 
gave was always with the utmost disinterestedness. She took 
offence when present was returned for present, to her. On her 
leaving Warsaw, the king of Poland gave her his picture set 
with diamonds of great value. She refused the diamonds, and 
would only accept the picture with a simple border. She was 
pressed to receive a service of plate from one empress, and very 
beautiful furs from another. ‘“ They are extremely fine pre- 
sents,” said she, “and worthy of such empresses ; but they are 
entirely superfluous to me. I wear no furs, and I shall never 
use this porcelain. I am like the cock in the fable, who found 
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a jewel, yet the least barley-corn in the world was more valua- 
ble to him.” 

She was especially a benefactress tothe learnec. In 1760 
she settled a pension of 600 livres upon d’ Alembert, whose cir- 
cumstances then were below mediocrity ; and she afterwards 
added 1300 livres more to be bestowed at her death. On her 
death-bed she assigned property to his care to the amount of 
400 livres annually, to be laid out in acts of charity at his dis- 
cretion. When M. Thomas was prevented by a disorder of 
the eyes from writing, she presented to him a pension of 1200 
livres, and afterwards added 6000 livres. She bestowed an an- 
nuity of 1200 livres on M. Meselets. She employed for the 
benefit of Mademoiselle l’Espinasse, almost all the money she 
got for three fine pictures, which she sold to the Empress of 
Russia. ‘These are a small portion of her liberal acts; many of 
less account in the detail, but of great amount in the aggregate, 
descended like refreshing showers, or stole like the humble 
rivulet into the vale of humble life, and claiming no applause, 
fell into oblivion. 

M. de Mairan had appointed Madame Geoffrin his sole in- 
heritrix without trustees, or any limitations. Never had a dy- 
ing friend greater confidence, and never did confidence more 
honour aman. On this occasion Madame Geoffrin’s first act 
was to write to M. de Mairan’s relatives to know if they had any 
objections to this last will and testament. . They replied to her 
that they were fully satisfied of the legality of the will; and that 
she was at liberty to dispose of their kinsman’s fortune, accord- 
ing to her pleasure. With this authority, she immediately 
bestowed all the effects of her friend among his relatives, his 


most attached friends, and his servants; and when she had fin-— 


ished the distribution, she remarked to an acquaintance, “ Thank 
heaven! I have disposed of all the property of poor Mairan: 
this money has been a great embarrassment to me.” 

While Voltaire was zealously engaged in the protection of-an 
unfortunate family, the objects of religious persecution, he wrote 
to Madame Geoffrin, then at Warsaw, the following letter. 

“ Madam,-- You are with a king, who alone, of all the kings 
of the earth, owes his crown to his merits. Your journey does 
infinite honour to you both. Had my health permitted, I should 
have joined you on the road to ask you the favour of allowing 
me to travelin your suite. I cannot better make my court to the 
king and to you, than by proposing a good action to you. Please 
to cause this little paragraph annexed, to be read to the king, 
and read it yourself. _ 

‘Those who have taken up the cause of the Sirvens, are in 
want of the countenance of great and beloved names. We only 
desire to see our list adorned with such as are esteemed and re- 
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vered by the public. The smallest contribution is sufficient for 
our purposes. The glory of protecting the innocent is of a thou- 
sand times more consequence than the gift. The cause in which 
we are engaged is the general cause of the human race; and in 
that name, Madam, I apply to you. To you we shall be in- 
debted for the honour of seeing a great and good king standing 
forth in the support of innocence against vulgar malignity and 
oppression, and contributing, as much as in him lies, to the ex- 
termination of the most odious superstition.” 

In her answer to this letter, Madame Geoffrin enclosed an 
original billet from the king, in which he writes to her: “ If I had 
to make the image of friendship, I would give it your features. 
That deity is the mother of beneficence—vou have been mine a 
long time.” With her usual prevailing power Madame Geot- 
frin obtained the king’s name and 200 ducats for the benefit of 
the sufferers ; and in promising Voltaire to send him the dona- 
tion, she adds that “ the widow’s mite” would accompany it. 

Madame Geoffrin practised two kinds of beneficence, the pe- 
riodical and occasional. She conferred various little pensions 
for the education of children, and for the relief of old and de- 
cayed persons. ‘There was seldom a day that did not afford 
fresh stances of her compassion for those in low life, like the 
following instances. 

She had once ordered two marble vases from a celebrated art- 
ist: they were brought home to her by two of his workmen, 
and the cover of one was broken in pieces. “ Ah Madam,” 
said the man who brought the vase, “ our comrade who had this 
misfortune, could not have the courage to appear before you ; 
and if it should come to the knowledge of our master he will 
turn him away, and the poor man has a wife and four children.” 
“6 Well, well, let him make himself easy,” said Madame Geoffrin ; 
“ T will not mention a word of it to any living.” As soon as the 
men were gone, she exclaimed, * This fellow must have suffer- 
ed great uneasiness; I must make him amends for his anxiety :” 
and directly she sent him twelve livres; and to the two who 
had spoken in his behalf, three livres each. 

She was once told how badly she was served by her milk-wo- 
man. ‘IJ know it very well,” answered she, “ but I cannot turn 
her off.” “ And why not madam?” “ Because I have given 
her two cows.” ‘“‘ That is a very extraordinary reason.” “ Yes, 
so it is,” continued Madame Geoffrin. ‘ She sold milk at my 
gate: my people told me she was quite distressed, that she had 
lost her cow; and as they were rather late in telling me of this 
misfortune, I gave her two cows, one for repairing her loss, and 
the other to comfort her in the trouble she has suffered for eight 
or ten days: you see, therefore, that I cannot discharge the 
milk-woman.” 
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‘The most curious particular of Madame Geoffrin’s character, 
was her abhorrence of all returning of thanks. “ I will pay my- 
self,” she used to say. And accordingly she would preach up 
the praise of ingratitude, and sportively declare that she loved 
the ungrateful. 

“The grateful person,” she would say, “runs and tells all 
the world he has received a benefit from you. All that hear it 
pretend to take it amiss that you did not choose them or their 
friends as objects of your bounty; and then set their wits 
to work to present you with an opportunity of atoning for your 
mistake as soon as possible. By this means one is sometimes 
forced to give disagreeable answers, and misapply generosity. 
Besides, it often happens that by obliging some people, we draw 
upon’ ourselves the censures of those wholly unconcerned in the 
matter. This favour might have been better bestowed, says 
one ; another attacks the person that has received it, and ‘von- 
ders how he could be so mean as to accept it. All these incon- 
veniences are avoided when we confer a favour on the ungrate- 
ful. Then your good action remains in obscurity. You enjoy 
it alone. Nobody detracts from it. Nobody says that your 
kindness was ill-bestowed. Nobody plagues you for others. 
Therefore I do right to love the ungrateful.” 

The men of talents and learning that courted the acquaintance 
of Madame Geoffrin, were all of any distinction, at that time, in 
science, literature, and arts, at Paris. Persons of the highest 
dignity sought an intimacy with her; and their number was 
considerable. ‘The king of Poland called her his mother. ‘The 
Empress of Russia wrote her many letters filled with flattering 
expressions. The frankness of Madame Geoffrin, however, put 
a stop to this correspondence: the freedom with which she 
wrote on one occasion offended her exalted friend, and a cool- 
ness between them ensued in consequence. Madame Geoftfrin 
returned all the Empress’ letters, not even keeping a single 
copy :—a sacrifice which vanity never would have made. She 
was received at Vienna in the most gracious manner by the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany; and the King of Sweden 
and those Princes of Germany who travelled into France also 
visited her. 

Madame Geoffrin was introduced at Madame de Tencin’s 
while she was young to literary society ; and when that lady 
died, the famous men of her circle were left as a legacy to her 
friend. On Wednesdays Madame Geoffrin gave a dinner to the 
literati; and on Thursdays to the artists; and it is presumed 
that the opportunities for displaying the works, and extending 
the fame of the latter, which were afforded to them by her pa- 
tronage, greatly contributed to develop the talent of the French 
Vou. Il.—Sat. Mag. 2I 
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painters, and to produce those performances of the French 
school, which now adorn many of the cabinets of Europe. 

Not only all persons of taste and talent resident in Paris 
visited Madame Geoffrin, but all respectable foreigners whom 
business or curiosity brought to that capital. Ambassadors and 
ministers from the several states of Europe, and strangers of 
liberal feelings, fine accomplishments, and elegant conversation, 
were pleased with admission to a house, where all that art, sci- 
ence, genius, and cultivated mind could contribute towards the 
variety, enjoyment, and splendour of society, were mingled in 
the most brilliant and happy combination—where the good na- 
ture, generosity, and hospitality of the mistress of the mansion, 
together with the varied attractions and powers of her guests, 
formed such a society, as may be termed the only one of its 
kind, which in its circumstances of excellence and delightful- 
ness, exclusive of whatever may take from its praise, was such 
as was never seen before, and which may never be seen again. 

The munificent hospitality and extensive charities of Madame 
Geoftrin are certainly above common means and common imi- 
tation; but her liberal feelings, her politeness and affability, her 
indulgent and sympathetic dispositions, her kindness to the un- 
fortunate, and her respect for merit and talents, are a pattern 
to every one; are a reproof to coldness and selfishness, to mean- 
ness and vulgar tastes, and ought to be an incentive to all to 
whom her character may be presented, to bear their several 


parts in the labours of love—to make those within the sphere 
of their influence as wise, refined, accomplished, contented and 
cheerful, as necessary favour, attention, assistance, and encou- 
ragement, can make them. 

Madame Geoffrin was born in 1699, and died in 1777. 
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FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE, 


BiBLICAL LITERATURE. 
( Continued from page 171.) 

In five preceding papers we have followed Mr. Townley 
through his Illustrations of the Bible, devoting the first two to 
a general notice of the work,* and a concise account of the 
earliest modes of recording events used by mankind, and the 
latter three to epitomes of Biblical Literature during the first 
and second centuries, the third century, and the fourth century 
after the Christian era: and yet we have only reached the 162d 
page of the first volume. It is evident, therefore, that were we 
to do complete justice to this excellent publication, we should 
have to yield a much larger proportion of our space to extracts 
than is suitable to the plan and form of the Literary Gazette. 


* $ vols. 8vo. 
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We are, for these reasons, constrained to say respecting it, ex 
pede Hercules ; and to wind up the many interesting matters of 
which it treats, in a manner far more concise than they deserve, 
though we must still bring a great variety of subjects under the 
observation of our readers. 

Fifth Century. 

The Armenian translation of the Scriptures opened this cen- 
tury conspicuously: it was the work of Miesrob, a minister and 
secretary to Warasdates and Arsaces IV. kings of Armenia. 
He invented an Armenian alphabet on purpose for this great 
undertaking, and versions of his Bible, which is of a superior 
kind, are those now in use in all the Armenian churches in Per- 
sia, India, and throughout Asia. There are no remains of any 
other translations of the ‘* Hebrew Books” except those which 
we have enumerated—the Samaritan (Pentateuch), Greek, Sy- 
riac, Latin Cn Italic and Jerom’s Vulgate), Arabic, Sakidic, 
Coptic, Gothic, Ethiopic and Armenian Scriptures. Theo- 
doret, a Syrian bishop of this age, speaks of others, such as In- 
dian, Persian, Scythian, &c. but no traces of them have ever 
been discovered. 

In other points the Sacred Writings made considerable pro- 
gress, and were much attended to at this period. ‘The Empress 
Kudoxia and the Emperor Theodosius paraphrased or copied 
parts of them: the Codex Bezz is supposed to belong to their 
reign, and the selection of the proper Lessons to be read in 
Churches on all Holidays is referred to this century. 

Scripture histories began to be painted upon the walls of 
churches, which Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, who first commenced 
the practice in the church of St. Felix, called the books of the ig- 
norant. Some wore garments, the patterns of which were inwoven 
representations of the same kind, such as Lazarus, Dives, &c. 
&c. None sat but the aged and infirm during the reading of 
the Scriptures, and, in private, Christians washed tneir hands 
before they read the Bible. In the East, lights were borne be- 
fore the Gospels when they were carried to be read. Chryso- 
graphy* (or writing in letters of gold) and the illumination of 
the Scriptures, were also very prevalent during the fourth and 
fifth centuries, though these ornamental decorations are common 
to latter ages. Purple vellum or parchment, and letters of gold 
or silver, were employed, together with splendid Uncial letters, 
and beautiful water-colour pictures, either miniatures or gene- 
ral subjects. Specimens of such copies are preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, the King’s at Paris, and the British 
Museum, London. Such were exhibited in the churches, to 
impress the lower orders with admiration and reverence for the 


* The employment of Chrysographi, or writers in letters of gold, was held in 
honour. The Emperor Artemius was originally a chrysographist. 
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writings which merited so much magnificence in their inscrip- 
tion ; but ancient diplomatic instruments were sometimes exe- 
cuted i in the same way. The practice of illuminating manu- 
scripts is probably more ancient than that of Chrysographia. 
Mr. Beloe, in his Anecdotes of Literature, mentions an exam- 
ple of it found on the papyrus of an Egyptian mummy, which Mr. 
Hamilton brought from Thebes. Fifty years’ labour has been 
bestowed, shall we say wasted, on performances of this kind ; 
and the life of a man spent in ornamenting a single volume. 
Thus Guido de Jars, in the 13th century, illuminated a Bible 
sold among Sir W. Burrell’s books in 1796; but it should be 
remembered that most of these productions were the offspring 
of the inactive and heavy hours of monastic seclusion. 

In the Hebrew MSS. the term Adonai or Lord, is substituted 
for Fehovah, called the word of four letters,* for which the Jews 
had a superstitious veneration: in this they are followed by the 
Septuagint, which reads Kyposs, equivalent to Adonai; and by 
the writers of the New Testament, who employed Greek, and 
never introduced the name of Jehovah. In our own translation, 
that sacred name occurs only four times: in other places it is 
rendered THE Lorp, in capital letters, which is to be regretted, 
as it confounds the incommunicable name with that of Jesus 
Christ, styled also “the Lord.” In early times the Jews wrote 
it in Samaritan characters, as it was embossed on the gold plate 
of the High Priest’s mitre; and they affirm, that after the Ba- 
bylonish captivity it never was pronounced but by the High 
Priest, and by him only once a year, on the great day of expia- 
tion, and even then so as not to be heard by the people. They 


further allege, that since the destruction of Jerusalem it never 


has been pronounced, nor can be spoken till the Messiah teaches 
it anew, on their restoration to the holy city; and that if any 
man could pronounce it he would be able to work the most stu- 
pendous miracles ;—that it was by this word that Moses slew 
the Egyptian; that it was by its power, being written on his 
rod, that he performed the wonders before Pharaoh, and that 


(the argument of the inveterate deniers of Christianity among 


them) it was by having stolen his name out of the Temple, that 
Jesus wrought his miracles! 

The principal doctrines of the Jews are contained in the vo- 
luminous compilations called the Za/muds, of which there are 
two, the Jerusalem Talmud, of about the middle of the third 
century, and the Babylonish Talmud, of about the close of the 
fifth. They are divided into the AZishna and the Gemara, or 
the oral law delivered by God to Moses on Sinai, and hand- 


* So called from being formed of the four consonants J. H. V. H. implying ne- 
cessary or self existence, and expressing the incommunicable nature of the Di- 
vine Being. 
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ed down by tradition through Joshua and the elders,* and the 
written law, or comment on the former by Rabbins and Teach- 
ers. They have also the Cabala, which they say unfolds the 
mysteries of the oral law as given on Sinai, and is, in fact, a 
sort of necromancy credited by the Jews of the sect of Rabbin- 
ists, but denied by the Karaites, (of whom Dr. Clarke has so 
excellent an account in his travels,) who contend for the suf- 
ficiency of the Scriptures. 

Returning to the fifth century, we have only further to notice, 
that it was then the Irish were instructed in the use of the Ro- 
man letters by St. Patrick, a native of Dumbartonshire in Scot- 
land ; whence the schools of Ireland long maintained a high re- 
putation, and led the way to the establishment of the first uni- 
versities in the world. It is not improbable that about this pe- 
riod the Scriptures were translated into the Bearla Feni, or 
ancient Irish tongue. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 


Memoirs of the Celebrated Persons composing the Kit-Cat Club: 
with a Prefatory Account of the Origin of the Association: Il- 
lustrated with Forty-eight Portraits, from the Original Paint- 


ings by Sir G. Kneller. London, 1821. Hurst, Robinson, 
and Co. 


This work, apparently compiled as a vehicle for the portraits, 
as an opera is written for the sake of the music, has been so well 
done that it possesses an intrinsic value, far beyond what could 
have been anticipated, and forms altogether a very pleasing and 
interesting miscellany. It is true, however, that royal or impe- 
rial quarto presents such matters in a rather expensive shape; 
but when we consider the number of the engravings, even 
although we cannot approve of the way in which they are exe- 
cuted, we must confess that it was hardlv possible to offer them 
to the public at a less cost, while, had they been finished in a 
higher style, the book must have greatly exceeded its present 
price of four guineas. 

In a literary point of view the Memoirs of the Kit-Cat Club 
deserve a higher praise. They revive the memory of a golden 
era in English letters, and happily condense the multitude of 
scattered anecdotes belonging to that time, with many original 
sketches, which the author has succeeded in combining with his 
more known materials in a neat and appropriate manner. He 
sets out with a general history of the Club, of which we shall 
endeavour to give a brief epitome: 


The Kit-Cat Club, composed of the principal noblemen and | 


* These are the traditions condemned by our Saviour as destructive of the 


law of God, (Mark vii. 7—13 ;) and since by several popes, Gregory IX., Inno- 
cent IV., Julius JIL, &c. &c. 
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gentlemen of the reign of Queen Anne, was instituted about 
the year 1700. ‘he ostensible objects of its members appear 
to have been the encouragement of literature and the fine arts, 
and the promotion of loyalty and allegiance to the Protestant 
succession in the House of Hanover. It was in their political 
character that Horace Walpole spoke of them as ‘ the patriots 
that saved Britain;’ and if we look to the continued and zealous 
support aflorded to the constitutional government of the coun- 
try by this distinguished association, in emergencies upon which 
the future welfare of England so materially depended, it must 
be acknowledged that this eulogy, exalted as it is, has not been 
misapplied. But politics occupied by no means exclusively 
the attention of this celebrated Club. They proposed rewards 
for literary merit, on something like the plan of the Royal 
Society of the present day. Pope ‘ remembers having seen a 
paper in Lord Halifax’s hand- -writing, offering a premium of 
four hundred guineas for the best written comedy.’ In mat- 
ters of taste and criticism these gentlemen were in every respect 
the leaders of the town. A new play of Dryden’s could hard- 
ly be relished until its merit had been stamped by the approba- 
tion of the Kit-Cat Club; and the booksellers of those days 
were cautious of speculating upon any work, however apparently 
important, until they had consulted some one or other of its 
members as to the propriety of the undertaking. 

The Kit-Cat Club is said to have derived its name from the 
person at whose house the meetings of its members were first 
held. Their earliest place of rendezvous was at an obscure 
pastry-cook’s, in Shire-lane, near Temple-bar, called Christopher 
Cat, eminent for the manufacture of mutton-pies, which used to 
form the standing dish of the society at their suppers. Aided 
and assisted by his friend Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, who 
was the secretary, the key-stone, and, as some have affirmed, the 
founder of the Club, and patronized by his illustrious visiters, 
CHRISTOPHER, or for brevity’s sake Kir Cat, removed to a 
more commodious residence, the Fountain Tavern in the Strand, 
where his guests became regular in their attendance, and in- 
creased from the thirty-nine mentioned by Malone, to the forty- 
eight, whose portraits are included in the present volume ; 
ameng these we may instance the Dukes of Marlborough 
and Newcastle, the Earls of Dorset and Halifax, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Vanbrugh, Garth, Steele, Addi- 
son, Congreve, Pulteney, Walsh, Stepnev, &c. thus numbering, 
in the list of the members of this knot of illustrious persons, 
almost all the rank and talent of a period which has been not 
unaptly termed the Augustan Age of British Literature. 

Besides their regular Club-room at the Fountain Tavern, 
these worthies were accustomed to resort to the house of Jacob 
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‘Tonson, at Barne Elms, where he had built a room for their 
reception.* 

Some time previous to the dissolution of the Society in 1720, 
the Duke of Somerset having had his portraitt taken by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, presented it to old Tonson. The rest soon 
followed his example; and thus originated the present collection, 
which finally descended to William Baker, esq. whose grand- 
father married the bookseller’s daughter. The Flask Tavern, 
at Hampstead, was also, during the summer months, the scene 
of the Club’s revels; it was subsequently converted into a dwell- 
ing-house, and became the residence of the late George Stevens. 
The custom of toasting ladies after dinner, peculiar to the Kit 
Cats, ‘ gave rise (says our author) to an epigram, probably by 
Arbuthnot, in which the writer has suggested another etymology 
for the name of the Club, not less curious than the one already 
decided upon:’ 

“ Whence deathless Kit Cat took its name 
Few critics can unriddle ; 

Some say from pastry-cook it came, 
And some from cat and fiddle. 


From no trim beaux its name it boasts, 
Gray statesmen or green wits ; 

But from its pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old Cats and young Kits /” 

Having thus brought our readers acquainted with this politic- 
literary-amateur-convivial body, and not having left ourselves 
room for any very long extract from the work whence we have 
deduced our information, we shall limit this notice to a few of 
the many anecdotes related of its members, which we find in- 
terspersed in their respective biographies. 

“ Bill for Licensing Plays.—In 1737, Sir Robert Walpole 
brought a bill into the House of Commons, the object of which 
was to prescribe proper bounds for dramatic performances, and 
to enforce a restraint upon the licentiousness of the stage, which 
at this juncture was outraging all decency and decorum, by its 
low buffoonery and ribald satire upon all orders of persons en- 
titled to consideration and respect. The office of ‘ Master of 
the Revels,’ established in the reign of Henry VIII. and modi- 
fied and rendered more effective by Queen Elizabeth, but which 
was set aside, or at least disregarded, during the reign of Charles 
II. was virtually revived by the bill thus introduced, and the 
power of licensing players and stage performances vested with 
the Lord Chamberlain, who was instructed to compel all per- 
sons to send copies of any new plays, parts added to old plays, 
prologues, and epilogues, fourteen days before they were acted 


* This room still remains we believe, in a garden at Barnes.—Ed. 


{ This size of portrait, giving the whole of the body and arms, has ever since 
been called by artists ‘ Kit Cat.’—Ed. 
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or spoken, and in default of not attending to this injunction, a 
forfeiture of #50 was fixed upon for every delinquent, besides 
the loss of the license of the theatre where the piece was acted. 
The propriety and utility of this measure has been universally 
admitted; while the gross licentiousness which used to prevail 
was suppressed, no real injury was inflicted upon the drama; 
for the indecency it curbed is not at all a necessary adjuvant of 
wit, nor are vulgar and disgusting lampoons in any way sy no- 
nymous with the productions of the satiric muse.”’ 

We have also the following anecdotes of the same celebrated 
Minister :— 

“In a squabble between Mr. Pulteney and Sir R. Walpole, 
im the House of Commons, the former playfully told his antago- 
nist that his Latin was not so good as his politics. Pulteney 
insisted that Walpole had misquoted a line from Horace which 
he was not disposed to admit. A wager of a guinea was imme- 
diately staked on the question by each party, and Harding, the 
clerk of the House, was applied to as arbiter, who rose with 
ludicrous solemnity, and gave it against his patron. The guinea 
was thrown across the House, which Pulteney took up, saying 
it was the first public money he had touched for a long time. 
He had formerly been in office. At his death this guinea was 
discovered, carefully preserved in a piece of paper, with a 
memorandum upon it recording the circumstance. 

** Walpole was accustomed to say, when speaking of corrup- 
tion, ‘We ministers are generally called, and are sometimes 
tempters, but we are oftener tempted.’ 

** As a proof of Walpole’s profuse liberality to those who ad- 
vocated his cause, we may instance the following anecdote :— 
About 1735 some severe pamphlets were published against his 
administration. Among others was a poem intitled ‘ Are these 
Things so?’ A young gentleman of nineteen years of age took 
it into his head to write an answer to this piece, to which he 
gave the title of ‘ Yes they are.’ Sir Robert was so pleased 
with it, although but an insignificant performance, that he sent 
for Roberts the publisher, and expressed his great satisfaction 
at the compliment paid him, by giving a bank note of a hundred 
pounds, which he desired the publisher to present to the author.” 

Of Steele we find a curious story: 

“Sir Richard had constructed a very elegant theatre in his 
house for the recitation of select passages from favourite authors, 
and wishing to ascertain whether it was as well calculated to 
gratify the ear as the eye, desired the carpenter, who had com- 
pleted the work, to ascend a pulpit placed at one end of the 
building, and speak a few sentences. The carpenter obeyed, 
but when mounted found himself utterly at a loss for the matter 
of his harangue. Sir Richard begged he would pronounce 
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whatever came first into his head. Thus encouraged, the new- 
made orator began, and looking steadfastly at the knight, in a 
voice like thunder, exclaimed ‘Sir Richard Steele, here has I 
and these here men been doing your work for three months and 
never seen the colour of your money. When are you to pay 
us? I cannot pay my journeymen without money, and money 
I must have.’ Sir Richard replied, that he was in raptures with 
the eloquence, but by no means admired the subject.” 

Ot Addison there are many anecdotes, from which we select 
the subjoined :— 

“ The Countess of Warwick treated her husband, Addison, 
with extreme superciliousness and contempt; as though she be- 
lieved that the mere casualty of splendid birth entitled her to 
arrogate an insolent superiority over a man of exquisite genius 
and unsullied virtue. Not content with treating with the [east 
possible deference, and manifesting her want of consideration 
for him, even to her servants and dependants, this wretched 
woman sought to implant the same sentiments in the bosom of 
their only child, and endeavoured, as we are assured from good 
authority, to teach her to despise the memory of her father. 
The lady who had the education of this girl assured the editor 
of the Tattler (ed. 1797) that her pupil was distinguished by her 
marked dislike to her father’s writings, and her unconquerable 
aversion to the perusal of them. Indeed it is more than sur- 
mised that the days of Addison were shortened by the unhappi- 
ness which attended his connexion with his high born and heart- 
less consort.” * * % * * 

‘¢ The queen, at the instance of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
constituted Addison Keeper of the Records in Ireland; and 
increased the salary, which, until then, had been very trifling, 
to £300 a year. There is an anecdote related by Swift of our 
author, while in the performance of the duties of this office, 
which serves to illustrate his prudence and carefulness in-mat- 
ters in which money was to be gained. He would never remit 
the fees of his office even to his friends. ‘I may,’ said he, 
‘have a hundred friends, and if my fee be two guineas, I shall, 
by relinquishing my right, lose two hundred guineas, and no 
friend gain more than two. The evil suffered, therefore, be- 
yond all proportion, exceeds the benefit done.’ Of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of his conduct in refusing every thing in 
the shape of compliment or douceur, we have a remarkable in- 
stance in the letter addressed by him to Major Dunbar, who 
had sent him a bank-note of £300 by way of gratuity, in order 
that he might expedite his business with the Lord Lieutenant.” 

* * * * * * * 

“¢ Steele, speaking of the effects which were produced by wine 
upon his friend Addison, remarks: ‘ When he is once arrived 

VoL. Il.—Sat. Mae. 2K 
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at his pint, and begins to look about and like his company, you 
admire a thousand things in him, which before laid buried. 
Then you discern the brightness of his mind and the strength of 
his judgment, accompanied with the most graceful mirth. In 
a word, by his enlivening aid he is whatever is polite, instructive, 
and diverting. What makes him still more agreeable, is, that 
he tells a story, serious or comical, with as much delicacy of 
humour as Cervantes himself.’ ‘The effects produced by wine 
upon different constitutions has been commented upon with con- 
siderable humour by Horace. One man weeps under the influ- 
ence of the bottle, the miserable martyr of maudlin sensibility ; 
another becomes merry and loquacious; a third grows noisy 
and quarrelsome; and a fourth goes sottishly to sleep. It is a 
curious fact, that when Addison and Steele dined in company 
with each other, such different results were produced from the 
same cause, that the former only began to be witty and facetious 
by the time the latter had absorbed wine enough to make him 
heavy and uncommunicative. One of the annotators on the 
Tattler goes so far as to assert that Addison shortened his ex- 
istence by an immoderate use of Canary wine and Barbadoes 
water. ‘This person has been informed that Jacob Tonsun 
boasted of paying his court, not unsuccessfully, by inventing ex- 
cuses for requesting a glass of the last-mentioned liquor, in 
order to furnish the poet with an opportunity and an apology 


for his indulging his own inclination.’ ‘ We believe this,’ says 
our author, ‘ like many of the stories resting upon the old book- 
seller (miscalled honest) Jacob’s testimony, to be utterly desti- 
tute of foundation; as it is quite unlikely that Addison could 
not have indulged in his favourite potations without waiting for 
an apology so ridiculous and unsatisfactory either to himself or 


others.’ ”’ 


With these extracts we must conclude, though it is not un- 
likely that we shall devote -another paper to this entertaining 
volume. 





~——- 
——— 
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PROOF THAT A MAN CAN BE HIS OWN GRANDFATHER. 


There was a widow and her daughter-in-law, and a man and 
his son. The widow married the son, and the daughter the 
old man: the widow was therefore mother to her husband’s 
father, consequently grandmother to her own husband. They 
had a son, to whom she was great-grandmother: now as the 
son of a great-grandmother must be either a grandfather or 

reat uncle, this boy was therefore his own grandfather. 

N. B.—This was actually the case with a boy at a school at 
Norwich. 
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A STORY OF LAKE ERIE. 


An Indian woman, and her child, who was about seven years 
old, were travelling along the beach to a camp a few miles dis- 
tant. The boy observed some wild grapes growing upon the 
top of the bank, and expressed such a strong desire to obtain 
them, that his mother, seeing a ravine at a little distance, by 
which she thought she could gain the edge of the precipice, re- 
solved to gratify him. Having desired him to remain where he 
was, she ascended the steep, and was allured much farther into 
the woods than she at first intended. In the mean time the 
wind began to blow vehemently, but the boy wandered careless- 
ly along the beach, seeking for shells, till the rapid rise of the 
Lake rendered it impossible for him to return to the spot where 
he had been left by his mother. He immediately began to cry 
aloud, and she, being on her return, heard him, but instead of 
descending the ravine, hastened to the edge of the precipice, 
from the bottom of which the noise seemed to proceed. On 
looking down, she beheld her son struggling with the waves, 
and vainly endeavouring to climb up the bank, which was fifty 
feet perpendicular height, and very slippery. There being no 
possibility of rendering him assistance, she was on the point of 
throwing herself down the steep, when she saw him catch hold 
of a tree that had fallen into the Lake, and mount one of its most 
projecting branches. He sat astride upon this, almost beyond 
the reach of the surges, while she continued watching him in 
an agony of grief, hesitating whether she should endeavour 
to find her way to the camp, and procure assistance, or remain 
near her boy. However, evening was now about to close, and 
as she could not proceed through the woods in the dark, she re- 
solved at least to wait till the moon rose. She sat on the top 
of the precipice a whole hour, and, during that time, occasion- 
ally ascertained that her son was alive, by hearing his cries 
amidst the roaring of the waves; but when the moon appeared, 
he was not to be seen. She now felt convinced that he was 
drowned, and, giving way to utter despair, threw herself on the 
turf. Presently she heard a feeble voice cry, (in Indian,) 
‘‘ Mamma, I’m here, come and help me.” She started up, and 
saw her boy scrambling upon the edge of the bank—she sprang 
forward to catch his hand, out the ground by which he held 
giving way, he was precipitated into the Lake, and perished 
among the rushing billows ! 


TRAGICAL CATASTROPHE. 


On the 23d of October last, a tragical catastrophe occurred 
at Carville colliery, near Newcastle. The workmen employed 
in it had been selected as the prime, from the whole of the ex- 
tensive works, and the ventilation was considered as complete 
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as that of any mine on the river. . There is a band (1. e. a stra- 
tum of stone) in the coal, and it was necessary to use candles 
in blasting it. At the time above-mentioned, when fifty-five 
persons were in the mine, an explosion of hydrogen gas took 
piace, which killed fifty-two of them, dreadfully burnt two 
others, one of whom is since dead, and only one miraculously 
escaped unhurt. ‘The explosion shook the ground like an earth- 
quake. ‘he body of one boy was blown high out of the shaft, 
and fell again to the bottom. By this lamentable event twenty- 
six widows, and between eighty and ninety children have been 
deprived of their support. Forty of the suilerers were under 
forty years of age. One of them told his wife on the fatal morn- 
ing, that he had dreamt the pit was blown up, and she affec- 
tionately entreated him not to go, but he waved her advice. 
The man who escaped, in the course of an hour, bravely ven- 
tured down again to the mine, to assist in bringing up his com- 
panions. An inquest was held on the bodies, and the verdict 
was, that “ the sufferers accidentally came by their deaths by an 
explosion of hydrogen gas in the workings of the colliery.” 
They were decently buried in Walls-end Church-yard, at the ex- 
pense of the owners of the colliery, who presented each family 
with a guinea for present use, and will afford them houses, fuel, 
&ec. as long as they may need them; but we have little doubt 
but the benevolence of the public will, on this occasion, step for- 
ward to alleviate the anguish of this long train of mourners. 


Mr. Editor—The following anecdote, from the Malay An- 
nals, translated by Dr. Leyden, is respectfully recommended to 
the notice of the police of Philadelphia. Some decisive measures 
ought to be adopted. ‘ From this time Sri Maha Raja esta- 
blished a watch extremely strict; and if they met any person 
going about during the night, they did not take him, but cut 
him down. One night, they found a thief, just as he was stretch- 
ing his hand in at a woman’s shop window; they directly 
severed his arm by the shoulder, and left it within. When the 
woman opened her shop in the morning, and saw the man’s 
hand and arm on the window, what a fine fright she was in; 
loud did she scream, and brought all the people about her. 
Soon matters came so far round that there was not a thief to be 
found in Malacca.” 


A letter addressed A/ Sua Excellenza, Sromfredevi, was lately 
sent from the post-office to the British Museum to have, if pos- 
sible, the address made out, and Mr. Vansittart, adds the news- 
papers, found out that it was meant for Sir Humphrey Davy. A 
chancellor of exchequer is your man not onlv for cyphering but 
decyphering. 
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ANECDOTE. 


The French Journal of the Aube, of the 1st ult. contains the 
following pleasing anecdote :—The pastor of a commune in this 
department, informed that the singing-master of the parish had 
seduced a girl of the ‘village, took upon himself to publish the 
banns of marriage between them from the pulpit on the next 
Sunday. This improvisatoire effusion took the young couple 
by surprise; the singing-master turned pale and the wench red, 
but the effect produced by the hint in face of the congregation 
was an immediate and legal union of the parties. 


—— 


NOBLE EPIGRAMS. 
Supposed to be written by Lord Byron on his Marriage and separation from his 
Wife. 
How strangely time does run, 
In parting me and you— 
*Tis now six years since we were one, 
And five since we were two. 


On the failure of his Tragedy, and the recovery of Lady Noel, his Wife's, Mother. 
Alas! how very cruel is my lot, 
My Play is damned, and Lady Noe not. 


/ 








Acience. 


Compiled for the Saturday Magazine. 





The Literary Society of Antwerp, in its session of the 21st of 
August, 1821, will decide the prize of a gold medal for the first 
poetical essay in the national language of Paul Rubens, and a 
similar medal for the best essay on the question “ whether the 
maternal language ought to serve as a basis for the study of 
foreign language and science, and to what extent it ought to be 
carried.” Lastly, a silver medal to the author of the best piece 
of 150 to 400 verses, on the reunion in 1814 of the 17 provinces 
of the Low Countries, and under the form of a kingdom. 


Natural History in France.—The splendid collection of na- 
tural objects in the several Museums of the Garden of Plants in 
Paris, is almost daily enriched by fresh accessions from natu- 
ralists attached to the institution, and who, supported by the go- 
vernment, perform voyages of research and collection in all 
parts of the world. The following substance of a report pre- 
sented the 10th of January, 1821, to the interior, by the admi- 
nistration of the museum of natural history, on the collection 
just brought from the Cape of Good Hope by M. Delalande, is 
worthy of notice. Notwithstanding the previous researches of 
Kolbi, Sparman, Levaillant, &c. it was believed that the natural 
history of Southern Africa had not been sufficiently explored. 
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M. Delaiande had given proofs of his capacity in three voyages 
to Lisbon, to the sea of Provence, and to Brazil, under the di- 
rection of. government. He again left Paris on the 2d of April 
1818, accompanied by his nephew, 12 years of age, who has 
shared in his fatigues, his labours, and his dangers. ‘T'wo of 
the largest animals of Africa were much desired by the direc- 
tors of the museum, viz.: the double horned Rhinoceros, and 
the Hippopotamus. In search of them he wandered among the 
Hottentots and the Africs, the latter of whom were at that time 
much incensed against Europeans, and carried on a ferocious 
war when opportunities for it offered. M. Delalande remained 
a long time in this research, and wandered 800 miles west of the 
Cape. But his intelligence and perseverance were at length 
crowned with success. He obtained a Rhinoceros 12 feet in 
length ; and on the Bay of the River he surprised a family of 
the Hippopotamus, and killed the largest and most formidable 
of the company. In this enterprise he was generally assisted 
by Lord Charles Somerset, governor of the Cape, and Col. Bird, 
his secretary, who in his favour dispensed with a law which 
forbids the hunting and killing of the Hippopotamus, under a 
penalty of 1000 Rix dollars. ‘Thanks (says the report) to the 
enlightened protection of those two chiefs of the colony, who 
procured for him the greatest facilities, gave him flattering en- 
couragement, and furnished him with instruction to commit, by 
an authorized exception, an infraction of the law. In the in- 
terval of these distant expeditions, M. Delalande employed his 
time at the Cape upon animals of very different dimensions, 
from the Giraffe to the Rhinoceros and the Hippopotamus. 

There were enormous whales thrown upon the shore by the 
violent storms of the Cape. 

With almost incredible pains and labour, this naturalist and 
his nephew, though exposed to the heat of the sun, and the ex- 
cessive putrefaction of those huge masses of flesh, cut to pieces 
a number of them, and obtained three complete skeletons. All 
the pieces, even to the small bones of the ear, were faithfully 
preserved. But these results, in themselves so satisfactory, 
were not the limits of his labours. During his stay of 2 years 
at the Cape, he collected the following objects. 

Individuals. Species, 
Of Insects, 10,000 982 
Birds, 2,305 280 
Mammiteron, 228 59 
Reptiles, 322 136 
Fish, 263 7U 
Molluscas, 387 102 
And 122 skeletons of his own preparation. In all 13,627 indi- 
viduals—1,629 species. In the number of Molluscas are seve- 
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ral individuals of a new species of Tethys composita, animals 
living in a family, and all adhering to a fleshy nucleus, and fed 
by a common life. This is a wonderful organization, very re- 
cently known, and never before seen in animals so large as these. 

The interesting department of anthropology was not neglected 
by M. Delalande. He procured skeletons and heads of the peo- 
ple of this country; the races of which are as remarkable for 
their number in this little corner of the earth, as for their ex- 
traordinary conformation. 

Three hundred specimens of minerals, and about 6000 of 
plants, belonging to 235 different genera, with some living plants 
and a quantity of seeds, also enrich his collections. 

Such extensive labours secured for M. Delalande the highest 
consideration of the first inhabitants of the colony, whose kind- 
ness was also conciliated by his modest and obliging demeanour. 

The administrators of the musuem solicit for M. Delalande 
the decoration of the legion of honour. 








Ziterature. 





From London Papers of the middle of January. 

A letter from Glasgow informs us, that The Pirate will be 
rapidly followed by another novel. We had previously reason 
to believe that this would be the case, and therefore adopt the 
intelligence, without vouching for it, that the new work is to be 
called “ The Fortune of Nigil,” that it is a Scotch story, and 
that it is connected with the history of G. Heriot, the founder 
of an hospital in Edinburgh. 


Mr. Southey is preparing for publication a third volume of 
‘The Remains of Henry Kirke White,” which will appear in 
March. 


Dr. Drake has in the press a new work, entitled “ Evenings 
in Autumn.” 


Mrs. Opie’s new tale of Madeline, and Miss A. M. Porter’s 
new romance of Roche Blanche, will be published next month. 


The Widow’s Tale, and other Poems, by the author of Ellen 


Fitzarthur, are to appear next week. 


Miss Lowry, daughter of the celebrated engraver of that 
name, has nearly ready for publication, “* Conversations on Mi- 
neralogy,” illustrated with numerous plates by her father. 


Lord Orford’s (Horace Walpole’s) new Correspondence is 
expected to issue from Albemarle-street in three weeks: it ex- 
cites much interest. 
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Poetrp. 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
SONNETS TO MY CHILDREN SLEEPING. 


I. 
Wuar holy calmness brooded o’er the nest, 
Where foui—and each a treasure—sleeping lay, 
Treasures in caskets of frail human clay, 
But fair, though frail, by Beauty’s seal impress’d. 
The long dark eyelashes on Francis’ cheek 
Temper’d the damask Blush that mantled there, 
But sleep could scarce subdue his ardent air, 
Where all the day’s past feelings clearly speak. 
On Richard’s saint-lhke paleness—halcyon Peace 
Had left the impression of his latest prayer : 
And they who paused to gaze—few could forbear— 
Felt holy thoughts and heavenly hopes increase. 
Bend o’er the couch of childhood—’t will control 
Passion’s wild storm—and purify thy soul. 


II. 
Partrp’s luxuriant curls, and front of snow, 

Where darkly delicate his eyebrows shone, 

His loving face, that sculpture well might own, 
Where healthful joy diffused its purest glow, 

By William’s softer elegance were laid ; 

Whose bended neck confiding love portray’d : 
So droops the slight laburnum, fond to blend 
Where the rich clusters of the lilac tend. 

But in the inmost chamber one reclines, 

A single bird within her downy nest; 
A pearl detach’d—too precious for the rest : 

Round no fond neck her polish’d arm entwines, 
Lovely and lone, this sweeter blossom lies, 

Just lent to earth—but ripening for the skies. M, A, Sy 
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TEN YEARS AGO. 


* Ten years ago,” the world was then 

A pleasant and a lovely dream ; 

Life was a river banked by flowers, 

With sunshine glancing o’er the stream ; 
The path was new, and there was thrown 
A sweet veil over pleasure’s ray ; 

But ignorance is happiness, 

When young Hope is to show the way; 
And fair the scenes that hope would show. 
When youth was bright “ ten years ago.” 


Ten years are past,—life is no more 
The fairy land that once I knew,— 
Pleasures have proved but falling stars. 
And many a sweetest spell untrue : 
But may [ look on these dear ones, 
Feel their soft smile, their rosy kiss ; 
Or may I turn, Beloved, to thee, 
My own home-star of truth and bliss! 
While love’s sweet lights thus round me glow, 
Can I regret “ten years ago?” 

fond, Lit. Gaz.} 





